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TueEsr popular ballads are of a poetic as well as historic 
order ; but their poetry is the natural fruit of the story ; 
and their romance is of truth, not of the fancy. Had 
two minstrels resolved to conceive and produce ima- 
ginative legends of sea and land, they could have 
brought forth nothing more romantic in narrative, or more 
; poetic in circumstance, than ‘Chevy Chase’ and ‘ Sir 
7. | Andrew Barton.’ They are history and truth : but history 

excited, elevated, and inspired ; truth all life, spirit, and 
heroism. They record contests of a national character 
Which fell out when these kingdoms were not, as now, 


di. united ; and they celebrate the deeds of the fiery Dou- 
—— glases, the heroic Percies, and the chivalrous Howards: 
" they are perfect examples of our best ballad spirit, and of 
0 that manly feeling which generally distinguished the war- 
58 fare waged of old by the two nations. Blood was not 
“ @ “ed from a tiger or Spanish-like love of spilling it: ven- 


~ geance had no part in their strife; even the bards, who 

BB shared in the fray and recorded it, raise no cry of exulta- 

ton or of triumph. ‘The English on the one side,” 

‘ays Froissart, who lived when Chevy Chase was fought, 

aud had conversed with the different warriors, “ and the 
Vou. VIII. 











No. IL—Curevy Cuase—Sir AnpRew Barton. 


[* Next day did many widows come. 
Their husbands’to bewail.”] 


Scots on the other, are good men of war; for when they 
meet there is a hard fight without sparing, as long as spears, 
swords, axes, or daggers willendure. And when they are 
well beaten, and the one party hath obtained the victory, 
they then glorify so in their deeds of arms, and are so joyful, 
that such as are taken they will admit to ransom, ere they 
stir from the field; so that shortly each of them is 20 
content with other, that at their departing they will cour- 
teously say, ‘God thank you.’ ” 

The battle of Chevy Chase had its origin in the rivalry 
of the Percies and Douglases for honour in arms: their 
castles and lands lay on the Border ; their pennons often 
met on the Marches; their war-cries were raised either 
in hostility or defiance when the Border riders assembled ; 
and though the chiefs of those haughty names had en- 
countered on fields of battle, this seemed to stimulate 
rather than satisfy their desire of glory: in the spirit 
of those chivalrous times Percy made a vow that he would 
enter Scotland, take his pleasure in the Border woods for 
three summer days, and slay at his will the deer on the 
domains of his rival. “ Tell him,” said Douglas, when 
the vaunt was reported, “tell him he will — one day 
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more tnan énough.”’ Into Scotland, with fifteen hundred 
chosefi afchers and greyhounds for the chace, Percy 
marched accordingly, at the time “when yeomen win 
their hay ;” the dogs ran, the arrows flew, and great was 
the slaughter among the bucks of the border. As Percy 
stood and gazed on “a hundred dead fallow deer ” and 
“harts of grice,” and tasted wine and venison hastily 
cooked under the greenwood tree, he said to his men, 
“ Douglas vowed he would meet me here ; but since he 
is not come, and we have fulfilled our promise, let us be- 
With that one of his squires exclaimed— 
« Lo yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 
His men in armour bright; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 
All marching in our sight ; 
All men of pleasant Tiviot-dale, 
Fast by the river Tweed. 
O cease your sport, Ear) Percy said, 
And take your bows with speed.” 

It was indeed high time to quit the chace of the deer and 
feel that their bow-strings were unchafed and serviceable, 
for stern wotk was at hand. The coming of the Scots is 
announced with a proper minstrel flourish :-— 

“ BRarl Douglas on his milk-white steed, 

Most like a baron bold, 

Rode foremost of his company, 
Whose armour shone like gold. 

Show mie, said he, whose men yoii be, 
That hunt so boldly here; 

That without my consent do chace 
And kill my fallow deer.” 

To this haughty demand the first man that made 
answer was Percy himself: he replied, “We elioose 
not to say whose men we are; but we will risk our 
best blood to slay these fallow deer.” “By St. 
Bride, then, one of us shall die!” exclaimed Dotiglas in 
anger. “I know thee; thou art an earl as well as my- 
self, and a Percy too: so set thy men aside, for they have 
done me no offence; draw thy sword, and let us settle 
this feud ourselves.”” And he sprang to the ground as he 
spoke. ‘“ Be he aceursed,” replied Percy, “ whu says 
nay to this ;” and he drew his sword also. 

“ Then stept a gallant squire forth; 

Witherington was his nameé ; 

Who said, I would not have it told 
To Henry our king for shame, 

That e’er my captain fought on foot, 
And I stood looking on. 

You are two earls, said Witherington, 
And I a squire alone ; 


I'll do the best that do I may, 
While I have power to stand: 

While I have power to wield my sword, 
I'll fight with heart and hand.” 


gone.” 
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In the midst of the strife the two leaders met, and that 
sirigle combat ensued which Witherington had laboured 
to prevent: they were both clad in complete mail, and 
the encounter was fierce. 
“ They fought untilthey both did sweat, 

With swords of temper’d steel ; 

Until the blood, like drops of rain, 
They trickling down did feel,” 


“ Yield thee, Percy,” exclaimed Douglas, who seems 
to have thought that he had the best of it: “ Yield thee. 
I shall freely pay thy ransom, and thy advancement shall 
be high with our Scottish king.” This was resented by 
the high-souled Englishman :— 
* No, Douglas, quoth Earl Percy then 

Thy proffer I do scorn; 

I would not yield to any Scot 
That ever yet was born.” 


During this brief parley the contest among their fol- 
lowers raged far and wide ; nor had the peril of Percy 
been unobserved by one who had the power to avert it: 
as he uttered the heroic sentiment recorded in the last 
verse, an end—a not uncommon one in those days—was 
put to the combat between the two earls :— 
* With that there came an arrow keen 

Out of an English bow, 

Which struck Ear! Douglas to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow.” 


“ Fight on, my merty men,” exclaimed the expiring 
hero: Percy was deeply moved: he took the dead man 
by the hand and said, “ Earl Douglas, [ would give all 
my lands to save thee: a more redoubted knight never 
perished by such a chance.” The fall of Douglas was 
seen from a distant part of the strife by a gallant knight 
of Scotland, who vowed instant vengeance. 
« Sir Hugh Montgomery was he called, 

Who with a spear most bright, 

And mounted on a gallant steed, 
Rode fiercely through the fight. 


He past the English archers all, 
Without or dread or fear ; 

And through Earl Percy's fair bodie 
He thrust his hateful spear. 

With such a vehement force and might 
He did his body gore, 

The spear rao through the other side, 
A Png cloth-yard and more.” 


The career of the Scot and the fall of the Englishman 
were observed and avenged. The Scottish spear, the 
national weapon of the north, was employed against Percy; 
the cloth-yard shaft, the national weapon of the south, 
was directed against Montgomery. 


“ Thus did those two bold nobles die, 


This resolution met with the instant support of the Eng- 
lish bowttien. The Scottish writers allege that it was ac- 
ceptable to the chiefs on the southron side, who could not 
but feel that their Percy was no match for the terrible 


Whose courage none could stain. 
An English archer soon perceived 
His noble lord was slain ; 


He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a trusty tree ; 





Douglas. Be that as it may, the interposition of Wither- 
ington was seconded by a flight of arrows. 
“ Our English archers bent their bows, 

Their hearts were good and true: 


At the first flight of arrows sent 
Full four score Scots they slew.” 


This sudden discharge and severe execution did not 
dismay Douglas: “lis men of pleasant Tiviot-dale ” 
levelled their spears, and rushed on the English archers, 
who, throwing aside their bows, engaged in close contest 


with sword and axe. 


“ The battle closed on every side, 
No slackness there was found, 
And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 
O, but it was a grief to see 
And likewise for to hear, 
The cries of men lying in their 


An arrow of a cloth-yard length, 
Unto the head drew he. 


Against Sir ap Montgomery there, 
So right his shaft he set ; 
The gray-gouse wing that was thereon, 
In his heart’s blood was wet.” 

With the fall of their chiefs and leaders the contest did 
not conclude : the battle began at break of day: Douglas 
and Percy are supposed to have fallen in the afternoon; 
but squires and grooms carried on the contention till the 
sun was set ; and even when the evening bell rung, it was 
scarcely over. “ Of twenty hundred Scottish spears” 
says the English version of the baliad, “ scarce fifty-five 
did flee.” “* Of fifteen hundred Scottish spears,” says 
the northern edition, “ went home but fifty-three.” 50 
both nations claim the victory ; but in an older copy the 
minstrel leaves it undecided; though Froissart, in the 
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account warch he drew from knights of both lands, says 
the Scotch were the conquerors. On both sides the flower 
of the border chivalry was engaged. The warlike names 
of Lovel, Heron, Widdrington, Liddel, Rateliffe, and 
Egerton, were sufferers on the side of the Percies ; while 
with Douglas fell Montgomery, Scott, Swinton, Johnstone, 
Maxwell, and Stewart of Dalswinton. The pennon and 
spear of Perey were carried with Montgomery’s body to 
the castle of Eglinton; and it is said that when a late 
duke of Northumberland requested their restoration, the 
earl of Eglinton replied, “There is as good lea land here 
as on Chevy Chase—let Percy come and take them.” 
We shall not attempt to vindicate our admiration of 
this ballad by quoting the praise of Sidney : the criticism 
of Addison, or the commendations of Scott: there are, 
we believe, few memories without a portion of it: we have 
heard it quoted by the dull as well as by the bright; by 
the learned as well as by the illiterate ; nay, we once heard 
an accomplished lady sing it to the harp while the greatest 
genius of our isle since the days of Milton witnessed its 
beauty by his tears. Nor was it the heroism and chivalry 
of the ballad which called forth such testimony : it con- 
tains bits of tenderness which our painters as well as our 
poets have felt. 
“ Next day did many widows come, 
Their husbands to bewail ; 
They washed their wounds in brinish tears, 
But all would not prevail. 
Their bodies, bathed in purple gore, 
They bore with them away ; 
And kist them dead a thousand times, 
E’re they were clad in clay.” 
We must treat of ‘ Sir Andrew Barton ’ in a succeed- 
ing number. 


THE DERBY FOOT-BALL PLAY. 


[From a Correspondent.] 


Ix a volume entitled ‘ Les derniers Bretons,’ by M. Sou- 
vestre, published at Paris in 1836, a long account is 
given of a peculiar game which is played in Bretagne 
at Shrovetide. The following passage, quoted in the 
‘London and Westminster Review’ for August last, 
p. 368, will give some idea of the sport; and for fuller 
particulars the reader is referred to the review itself, 
where a long extract on the subject, from M. Souvestre’s 
work, is given in an English translation. 

“The sowle is an enormous ball of leather filled with 
bran, which is thrown in the air, and fought for by the 
players, who are divided into two parties. The victory 
rests with the party that can carry off the soule into a 
different township from that where the game has com- 
menced. This exercise is the last vestige of the worship 
which the Celts paid to the sun. The very 
word is of Celtic origin, derived from heaud/ (soleil), in 
which the initial A is changed into s, as in all the foreign 
words adopted by the Romans.” 

The description here given of the Bretagne game of 
the soule reminds us strongly of the Derby foot-ball 
play, peculiar, so far as our knowledge previously went, 
to the single town of Derby; played likewise at Shrove- 
tide; interesting in the fate of the game all ranks of the 
townsmen; and, in short, resembling in all essential 
particulars its French prototype. For the credit of our 
country however we must be allowed to say that though 
at Derby we have witnessed serious broils, arising from 
the heat engendered by the contest, they have never been 
known by any means to resemble the atrocities practised 
on these occasions by the Souleurs,—the malicious maim- 
ings, the murders committed through cherished revenge, 
but so effected as to appear accidental,—as described by 
M. Souvestre. 

The town of Derby contains five parishes ; All Saints, 
St. Michael’s, St. Aulkmund’s, St. Werburgh’s, and St. 
Peter’s, The last is so extensive, and furnishes so large 
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a share of the foot-ball players, that it singly stands 
against the other four patithes together ; and the rallyin 
cry of the two parties thus becomes “ All Saints ” pn 
“ Peter’s” respectively. The adjoining country parishes 
take part, more or less, with the side which approaches 
the nearest in pesition to their boundaries, and the fate 
of the game is frequently decided by the one party or the 
other bringing in an unusual influx of these outlying 
players; and from time to time there rise up reformers, 
who would cut off these out-voters (so to speak) from the 
glories and honours of the game, and limit the foot-ball 
play to the genuine townsmen of Derby. 

The ball is made of very strong leather, about a foot 
in diameter, and stuffed hard with cork shavings. At 
two o’clock on Shrove-Tuesday begins the sport; and as 
the hour approaches, the whole town seems alive with 
expectation. It is a universal holidayy and all ranks and 
ages are seen streaming towards the market-place. Here 
the shops are found to be shut, and the houses all round 
filled with spectators, men, women, and children, crowding 
the windows and perched upon the house-tops. The 
players arrive by degrees from opposite sides of the 
market-place, coming generally in parties of a dozen or 
more, each greeted as it appears by the cheers of its re- 
spective side. The market-place is chosen as a central 
spot for the commencement of the game, and the goals 
are well known by long-standing agreement. That of 
the “ Peter’s” is the gate of a nursery-ground, situated 
somewhat more than a mile off, in the direction of Lon- 
don; that of the “ All Saints,” the wheel of a water- 
mill at a rather shorter distance on the road towards 
Manchester by Ashbourne. The object of the game is 
the goaling of the ball at the one or the other of these 
places, a process performed by striking it three times 
against the gate or the wheel mont 

At the appointed hour arrives the ball, carried by the 


hero of the last year who was lucky enough to goal it 


then. The crowd of players opens to receive him ; and, 
going into the middle of the market, he throws up the 
ball; all cluster round it, and the game begins. The 
thorough-going players, who know their business well, 
come unincumbered by unnecessary clothing, with trow- 


| ‘ers tightly strapped round the loins; coat, and usually 


waistcoat too, removed, and arms bare. Their arms also 
they hold up above their heads on entering the fray, as 
they would be very apt to be broken from the extreme 
pressure of such a mass. On the outskirts of the throng 
hover others, whose standing in society will not suffer 
them to appear in the simple dishabille described above. . 
Yet, eager as any for their party, they are there, en- 
couraging, directing, vociferating; and ever and anon 
carried forward by their zeal; pushing, too, as hard as 
any, and often in the middle of the throng. We have 
indeed heard of townsmen of high standing and well 
deserved reputation losing their spectacles, unused to 
such hard labour, in the cause; and men who at any 
other time would be ashamed to appear, except in 
nicest dress, may, after two o’clock on Shrove-Tuesday, 
be seen without a hat, with half a coat, and yet without 
a blush. 

Such then is the scene in the market-place ; a dense 
central mass of uplifted arms; and around, a throng 
closely wedged together, pushing with all their might 
towards their distant goal. And ever and anon we see 
a fresh combatant entering the mass, with broad chest 
and brawny arms, and, like one of Homer’s heroes, “ of 
stature far above the rest ;” while others, tired and faint 
with their exertions, are coming out for a mouthful of 
fresh air, a glass of ale from the nearest public-house, or 
oranges, supplied in abundance by venders attendant on 
the game, and bought up with eagerness by the spectators 
for the refreshment of their own side. 

The ball generally follows, as might be expected, the 
slope of the market-place, which is somewhat in favour of 

$2 
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the “ Peter’s” party ; and it is their usual policy to get 
it as soon as possible into the river, which lies in the 
same direction. Not that the river leads directly towards 
their goal; but water-carriage is uniformly easy, and at 
any rate it takes the ball farther and farther from the 
opposite goal. The river being too deep for pushing 
as they do on land, one man swims down the stream 
with the ball, embracing it in his arms, and buoyed up 
by it as by a life-preserver. The rest of the players and 
such of the spectators as still keep up a sufficient interest 
in the protracted game, follow the course of the ball on 
the bank of the river on which lies the “ Peter’s” geal. 
It is now the object of this party to land the ball at the 
nearest point to their own goal, if they be strong enough 
to carry it thither at once; or if not, to protract the game 
till darkness shall give them the opportunity of carrying 
it thither by stealth. The “ All Saints” party, on the 
other hand, have little chance except in the bold stroke of 
mastering the man in the river, and landing the ball on 
the opposite side, making off with it by three, four, or more 
miles of land conveyance to their goal. Such a struggle 
in the water is occasionally attended with danger ; but is 
rarely known to produce very serious effects. Whichever 
way the game ends, it is seldom over till late when once 
the ball has thus gone down the river. Sometimes indeed 
the course which the game takes is through the streets 
pretty directly to one of the goals ; in which case its pro- 
gress, or expected progress, is marked by the closing of 
the shops, especially in the closer built parts of the town. 
This however happens only when the “ All Saints” party 
are uncommonly strong and keep it by main force out of 
the river; or when the “ Peter’s” are strong enough to 
attempt a direct course—a dangerous policy for them, as 
they must cross the brook on which their rivals’ goal is 
situated, and thus enable them to put in practice their 
own aquatic tactics, though on a smaller scale. In such 
a case as this, the ball is sometimes goaled in two or three 
hours. 

In the more usual instance related above, when the 

e is adjourned till darkness comes on, it is soon 
own at which side of the river the ball has been landed, 
and consequently at which goal it may be expected ; and 
here the final struggle takes place. The unsuccessful 
party endeavour to surround their rivals’ goal so as to 
prevent the possibility of bringing the ball up to it; and 
many are the tales mutually told, of stratagems for effect- 
ing this object. The most usual perhaps has been, to 
remove the cork-shavings, and smuggle in the cover, under 
a countryman’s frock or a woman’s gown, to the desired 
place. And tradition records that once, when the “ All 
Saints” were approaching their goal, the water-wheel, 
which we have mentioned as forming it, was set in mo- 
tion by a device of the enemy. 

Goaled however at length the ball is, by the one party 
or the other ; and then the hero who effected the triumph 
is hoisted on his fellow-players’ shoulders, and carried 
with the ball in his hands through the parish or parishes 
of the victorious party, soliciting and receiving pretty 
largely from the enthusiasm of their compatriots the hard- 
earned means of refreshment after their labours, and en- 
couragement in their glorious toils. 

The following day, Ash Wednesday, is called the 
“ Boys’ day,” when a juvenile performance of the same 
kind takes place, on the principle of teaching a child the 
way he should go. And to say the truth, the young ones 
are very ready to learn, and give every promise of per- 
petuating the glorious game of their native town. This 
second day’s sport is in one respect different from that of 
the previous one; the men of both sides attend to see 
fair play, and many doubtful cases arising, of great boys 
and little men, disputes are far more frequent than on 
the men’s own day. Indeed, it is said, that such as do 
arise on the Tuesday are by mutual consent deferred to 
the Wednesday. Attempts have been made to put down 
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the game as tending to foment quarrels and to endanger 
life; the fact is, however, that life is hardly ever lost, 
and we do not think the quarrels are either very serious 
or very permanent. The practice has never been put 
down ; but, we understand, continues to prevail to the 
present day. 

The following anecdote, to doubt which appears unrea- 
sonable to a true Darby man (so the natives call their 
town), shows the peculiarity and provinciality of the 
game. Two English settlers in the back-woods of Ame- 
rica, meeting by chance, began talking of the old Eng- 
land they had left. ‘“ And where did you come from?” 
says the one. “ From Darby,” replies the other. “ Qj 
don’t think thee looks loike a Darby mon; _ but oi’! troy 
thee. All Saints for ever!” “ Peter’s for ever!” 
was the instant reply, and the rival foot-ball players, thus 
proved to be fellow-townsmen, shook hands, preferring 
their common town—* the pretty, clean, little Derby,” as 
travellers call it, to their hostile parishes of All Saints 
and Peter’s. 


Destitution in the Highlands.—We read in the news- 
papers, ever and anon, of alarming Scarcities of food among 
the inhabitants of the Scottish islands and the coast of Ire- 
land. Why is this? The seas, beside which the lot of these 
people has been cast, abound, more than almost any others 
in the known world, with the richest and most grateful 
of food. Why do we hear of starvation among hundreds 
or thousands where Providence has prepared abundance, 
luxurious abundance, for myriads and millions? The fact 
is a very simple one, and cannot be gainsaid. The Celtic 
tribes have retained to this hour the prejudices against fish 
and fishing, which we trace in every record of the uncivilized 
period of ancient Greece. While so many plans are in agi- 
tation for the improvement of the physical condition of one 
of the principal sections of our empire, why do we hear 
nothing of some national effort to overcome this fatal absur- 
dity? Among the most erying cases of recent Irish calamity, 
a large portion come from the little islands scattered along 
the mouths of the great Irish estuaries. These famishing 
people have their salvation before their eyes, but they will 
not turn fo it with a good heart. It is the same, or even 
worse, with the Hebrides at this moment. And what wonder 
that such should be the case? We happen to number 
among the most esteemed of our personal friends, one of the 
principal proprietors of that interesting archipelago ; and we 
are assured, that though, during thirty years past, that 
family has made every effort to encourage sea fishing among 
their dependants, it has never been in their power to procure, 
except in the smoothest weather of summer and autumn, 
a decent supply of sea fish even for their own table. The 
removal of a prejudice thus rooted might surely be the 
worthy object of some legislatorial measure; and by such 
only, we are well convinced, can it ever be effectually re- 
moved.— Quarterly Review; article, ‘ Yarrell’s British 
Fishes.’ 





Flight of Falcons—Their command of the air is truly 
wonderful, A few strokes of their powerful wings will send 
them up till they are hardly visible, or bring them from 
the top of their flight to within a short distance of the 
ground. At times they will ride motionless, as if they were 
anchored in the sky; and anon, with hardly any perceptible 
motion of the wings, they will shoot, with the rapidity of a 
meteor and the certainty of an arrow,—aye, more certainly 
and at a farther range than ever shaft that human archer 
set on the string. The collision cf their pounce is terribly 
effective. If the falcon misses, we need not wonder that 
the quarry escapes before it can again rally; and if the 
falcon comes upon the bayonet charge of the quarry, as is 
sometimes the case when it stoops at the heron, we need not 
wonder that it is transfixed. The bailistic pendulum used 
in experimental gunnery, though suspended on hinges, 
gives way to the cat.oon-shot; what then shall we say of the 
stroke of the faleon, which breaks bones flying away in the 
air, and defended by feathers? The keen point of the claw 
—of that terrible claw on the hinder toe, which concentrates 
the whole momentum of the bird, and always strikes per- 
pendicularly and penetrates—is the main instrument of the 
effect—Mudie’s British Birds. 
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ALEXANDER. 


[Portrait of Alexander, enlarged from a Coin in the Bodleian Library, Oxford.] 


Or kings and warriors, no one has acted so eminent a 
part on the mighty stage of the world as Alexander, com- 
monly called the Great, third king of Macedonia of that 


name. Cvesar, the other great conqueror of antiquity,- 


the equal probably of Alexander in ability, and his rival in 
renown, had far less influence on the destinies of mankind ; 
for the unwieldy commenwealth of Rome before his time 
was tending fast towards a despotism, and it remained only 
to be seen whether that despotism should be committed to 
Pompey or to him, to the representative of the aristocratic, 
or the favourite of the democratic party ; a question, as 
We may conjecture from the event, of no vital importance 
to the subject millions. The life of Alexander, on the 
contrary, was one of those critical epochs which have 
changed the history of the civilized world. It was 
foretold in prophecy as one of the appointed means of 
working out the decrees of the Almighty ; it cast down the 
mighty empires of the earth ; it substituted new dynasties, 
hew manners, and a new language over the richest part of 
the known world. It forms a turning point, a link of 
sacred and profane history, and as such possesses a great 
and lasting interest, independent of that seductive glory 
which waits upon brilliant qualities and wonderful 
actions set off by success. 

The Macedonians, of whom Alexander was the here- 





ditary king, had in the more brilliant times of Greece 
been regarded as little better than barbarians, unworth 
of being ranked with the polished citizens of the Greek 
republics ; though the kings of Macedonia were of Argive 
origin, and traced their descent from the honoured line 
of Hercules. Philip, the father of Alexander, was the 
first of them who rendered his power formidable to his 
southern neighbours. He was a brave, able, and 
ambitious prince, successful equally in negotiation 
and war. It was his favourite project to become 
the recognised leader of the Greek nation; and this 
he carried into effect, after a long course of aggran- 
disement, by the battle of Cheeroneia, won against the 
Thebans, Athenians, and other allied states, s.c. 338. 
That decisive victory crushed open opposition ; and soon 
after, at a congress held at Corinth, he was appointed 
captain-general of Greece, with a view to the invasion of 
Persia by the united power of the Greek nation. But 
before this scheme could be executed he was assassinated, 
B.c. 336. Private resentment, family discord, and 
the apprehensive jealousy of Persia, have severally 
been assigned by historians as the causes of this 
tragedy. 

Alexander was born at Pella, s.c. 356. As by his 
father he claimed descent from Hercules, so by his 
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mother Olympias, of the royal house of Epirus, he traced 
his line to Achilles. Splendid, however, as was his gene- 
alogy, his birth was doubtful, for the infidelity of Olympias 
was suspected by Philip, and has been roundly asserted 
by many authors. Flattery, after Alexander had won 
his renown, asserted that Jupiter, the king of gods, had 
given life to the future conqueror of the world; and 
vanity or policy received and gave currency to the 
legend. In later times it was remembered as a re- 
markable coincidence, that the splendid temple of 
Diana at Ephesus was destroyed by fire on the night of 
his birth. His education was conducted with care and 
judgment, and he grew up robust and active, skilled in 
military exercises and the use of arms. In running and 
riding he was pre-eminent ; and one of the most cele- 
brated actions of his youth was the taming of a mag- 
nificent Thessalian horse, which had been offered for sale 
to his father, but refused, as being so fierce that no one 
could ride it. This was the celebrated Bucephalus, 
who, after carrying Alexander through his Persian cam- 
paigns, died in the battle against Porus, on the banks of 
the Hydaspes, leaving his name and fame (like the no 
less celebrated Rozinante) as an inheritance for the rest 
of his respectable species. His mind was not less care- 
fully cultivated than his body. At the age of fifteen he 
was placed under the immediate superintendence of Aris- 
totle, who continued near his person until he set out on 
the invasion of Persia. It is conjectured that the philo- 
sopher composed for his use the valuable treatises still 
extant, on logic, poetry, &c. ; and there is a letter extant 
in which he upbraids his tutor “ for publishing those 
branches of science hitherto not to be acquired except 
from oral instruction. In what shall I excel others, if 
the more profound knowledge I gained from you be com- 
municated to all?” The passage may serve in some 
respects as a key both to the good and evil of Alexander’s 
temper. Ardent in the pursuit of excellence, his motive 
and object seems rather to have been the desire to excel 
others, rather than excellence in the abstract, and for its 
own sake; as in the very instance now under review, 
in which knowledge was avowedly sought and esteemed 
for selfish purposes. How great his progress in abstract 
science may have been, we have no means to determine ; 
that his talents were carefully improved is evident. His 
style in speaking and writing was clear and pure ; his 
capacity was suited no less to civil than to military bu- 
siness ; above all, he had that talent for command, that 
ascendency over the minds of others, which seems to be a 
part of the natural constitution of those who enjoy it, 
unattainable, though improvable, by study. To judge 
from the results, his moral must have been inferior 
to his intellectual training: he was rash, headstrong, 
hot tempered; and selfish, as all must be who cannot 
bear even an equal, and with whom, therefore, self- 
aggrandisement is the first object of life. That Aristotle, 
master as he was of moral philosophy, had not taught his 
pupil the art of self-government, is evident from the 
anecdotes of Alexander’s youth, as well as from the ex- 
cesses of his maturity. But we must not forget that the 
gifts of nature and of fortune combined in this instance 
to enhance the difficulty of inculcating or of practising 
self-control. 

The love of conquest inherent in his character, and fos- 
tered both by national habits and prejudices, and by his 
own social position, was still further strengthened by the 
passionate admiration of Homer, which Alexander mani- 
fested both in youth and manhood. ‘Tracing his descent 
from Achilles, the hero of the Iliad, it became a passion 
with him to emulate his great ancestor’s deeds and re- 
nown ; and his first care, when he first landed in Asia 
upon the coast of Troy, was to pay magnificent funeral 
honours to the shade of the hero; during which he him- 
self, in imitation of the antient rites, ran naked and on 
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foot round the barrow* which covered the hero’s re- 
mains. The [liad and Odyssey were Alexander’s constant 
companions. At night der were laid under his pillow 
with his sword; and his veneration for them is testified 
by the anecdote, that on being asked to what purpose a 
casket of extraordinary beauty and splendour found 
among the Persian treasures should be applied, he set it 
apart for the reception of his copy of these poems, as the 
Wor... est pu to which so excellent a work of human 
ingenuity could be applied. Looking to the subject and 
spirit of these wonderful poems, especially the Iliad, it is 
easy to conceive the effect which they would produce on a 
youth so circumstanced and so disposed as Alexander. 

Such as we have endeayoured to describe him, at the 
age of twenty, Alexander came to the throne. The sud- 
denness of Philip’s death, and the youth of his successor, 
gave to all those who had borne with anger and impatience 
the rapid increase of Macedonian power, a favourable op- 
portunity, as it then seemed, of emancipation. Dangers 
and rebellions surrounded Alexander on all sides, but deci- 
sion and promptitude saved him. He marched an army at 
once into Thessaly, and having by his unexpected presence 
nipped in the bud the plots of the discontented party, he 
proceeded to Thermopylae, where the Amphictyonic 
Council recognised him, in place of his father, captain- 
general of Greece. This decree was confirmed by a 
general assembly at Corinth; at which he was em- 
powered to follow out his father’s designs, by taking 
the command of the whole Greek nation in pro- 
secuting the war against Persia. The Lacedaemonians 
alone dissented, saying that it had ever been their privi- 
lege to lead, and not to follow. It was on this occasion 
that the celebrated interview between Alexander and Dio- 
genes took place, when the surly philosopher requested, 
as the only favour which he needed, that the king would 
move from between him and the sun. 

In the spring of the year s.c. 335 Alexander undertook 
a distant expedition against the northern barbarians, from 
whose known ill-will he apprehended danger during his 
absence in Persia. He forced the passes of Mount 
Heemus (now the Balkan, obstinately contested in the late 
war between the Turks and Russians), and fought his way 
to the banks of the Danube. Having re-established in that 
quarter the terror of the Macedonian name, he concluded 
peace with the Triballi and Gets, and turned westward 
against the [llyrians and Taulantii, warlike nations 
dwelling on the coast of the Adriatic. 

While he was thus engaged a report of his death be- 
came current in Greece, and emboldened the Thebans to 
attempt the recovery of their independence. On re- 
ceiving this intelligence Alexander returned southward 
by forced marches, and arrived at Thebes before the 
rumour of his death had been even contradicted. It was 
not his wish to resort to violent measures ; but his propo- 
sitions of accommodation were rejected with insult, and 
the city, being taken by storm, suffered the extremity of 
military violence. Those who survived the first indiser- 
minate slaughter were condemned to slavery; and the 
buildings, except the citadel, were levelled with the 
ground. The rigour of this decree, however, was softened 
by extensive exceptions. More especially the descendants 
of the poet Pindar were preserved uninjured in perso 
and fortune, and his house was left standing amidst the 
universal destruction.t Thebes never recovered from 
this blow. 


* « That mighty heap of gathered ground, 
Which Ammon’s son ran proudly round,” 
Bride of Abydos 
¢ “ The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 


Went to the ground.” 
Mu.ron, Sonnels. 


(To be continued.} 
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THE HISTORY OF A TEA-CUP.—No. III. 
We proceed to fix a handle to our tea-cup. 

When the turner has finished his work upon a vessel, 
it passes into the department of the “handler.” It is 
his business to fix on the handle, the spout, the leg, the 
rim, or any other projection which may form part of the 
vessel. If the spout or handle be complicated in form or 
decoration, it is usually made in a plaster mould consist- 
ing of two parts, each of which forms a sort of intaglio 
of half the intended object. Between these too halves 
a piece of clay is pressed, so as to cause it to assume 
the desired form; after which it is liberated from the 
mould. 

if the handle, spout, &c., be more simple in its charac- 
ter, it is made by putting a piece of clay into a cylinder, 
the bottom of which has an aperture. Into this aperture 
is placed a plug having an orifice shaped like the section 
of the intended object. Above the clay in the cylinder is 
a piston, or plunger, which is worked by a screw, so that 
by pressing the piston down upon the clay, the latter is 
forced through the orifice in a long string or piece, 
having the same diameter, thickness, and form as the 
orifice through which it has been forced. 

Raised ornaments, such as are frequently seen on ale- 
jugs, and similar decorations, are made separately in 

laster-moulds, and fixed on afterwards. 

When the handle, the spout, the foot, or the ornaments 
of a vessel are prepared, they are fixed on in a very simple 
manner. The long strips for spouts and handles are cut 
to the proper lengths, and bent into the required form : 
a piece is cut out of the upper edge of the vessel to receive 
a spout ; and two small spots are pared down in a slight 
degree in order to afford two flat surfaces for the recep- 
tion of the top and bottom ends of a handle. The parts 
which are to come in contact are then wetted with the 
slip, or creamy mixture of clay and flint, and by being 


slightly pressed on, a Ae Hay adhesion is obtained. 


If the cup or other vessel be elaborate either in form 
or in the ornaments with which it is decorated, neither 
throwing nor pressing will suffice to produce it; the pro- 
cess of casting is here required. A model is made of clay, 
on which a modeller, who is in effect a sculptor, exercises 
his ingenuity by developing fanciful and elegant figures 
on the surface of the model, by means of fine steel, ivory, 
or wooden tools. In some large establishments modellers 
are kept constantly engaged, at high wages. We have 
said that Mr. Wedgwood gave four hundred guineas for 
the modelling of the Barberini Vase. This munificent 
remuneration led to such earnest endeavours to attain 
excellence in the art of modelling, that it is said a good 
modeller could now produce in a fortnight that which 
took Mr. Webber many months to execute. Everything 
that is refined and elegant in the science of form is valu- 
able to the modeller. 

When the model is completed; a mould is taken in 
plaster of Paris, and from this mould casts are taken one 
after another, until the mould is unfit for further use. To 
imake these casts, the clay is mixed up with water to the 
consistence of cream, and then poured into the mould. The 
plaster quickly absorbs some of the water from the clay 
in contact with it, and on pouring away the rest of the 
clay cream, a film remains behind adhering to the mould. 
More clay of a thicker consistence is now thrown in, and 
ailer a short time poured out again, by which a suffici- 
ently thick crust remains attached to the mould. This 
‘tust, being afterwards removed and trimmed by hand, 
constitutes the vessel intended to be made. 

Whatever the quality of the tea-cup or other vessel 
produced—whether costly porcelain, blue ware, or white 
ware—the processes above described are sufficiently exact 
give a general idea of the subject, since the points of 
(itlerence occur more in subsequent processes than in 
that of giving the form to a vessel. 

We have now made one tea-cup, so far as shape is 
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concerned, and have next to go through the processes of 
baking, glazing, ornamenting, and gilding: first, that of 
baking. 

If the clay cup were glazed without undergoing the 
process of firing or baking, it would neither possess the 
beauty nor the durability required. It is therefore ex- 
posed to an intense heat for several hours. The cup, in 
the first place, is put into a seggar, which is a kind of 
square box made of a species of clay eminently caleu- 
lated to withstand heat. The cup is placed upon a little 
stratum of sand or of powdered porcelain, on the bottom 
of the seggar, to prevent adhesion; and it is generally 
contrived that each seggar shall contain several pieces of 
ware, so arranged as not to touch one another. In some 
manufactories the heat employed is so intense that the 
seggars can be used only once; but this expensive pro- 
ceeding is an exception to the general rule, which is, to 
make one seggar serve several times. 

When several seggars are filled with vessels, they are 
placed in an oven side by side, and one over another, 
until the oven is nearly filled. They are built up in 
piles called bungs, each seggar serving as a cover to the 
one below it, until the pile nearly reaches to the roof of 
the oven. The piles or bungs are arranged in regular 
succession, with spaces of three or four inches between 
them, to allow for a circulation of hot air completely 
round them. The oven is then carefully closed, and the 
fire lighted. 

A very watchful degree of attention is now required 
from the attendant workmen, since either a little less or a 
little more than a particular amount of baking might 
spoil the whole assemblage ; or if the oven be so ill con- 
structed, or the seggars so ill-arranged, that different 
parts become unequally heated, some of the ware will be 
over-baked, while others will be baked insufficiently. 
The form of furnace best adapted for this purpose has 
engaged the attention of many scientific men, both in 
England and abroad, and many different forms have 
been employed. 

The process of baking is carried on for a period ot 
about forty-eight hours, the temperature being gradually 
raised as the baking proceeds, and the workman then 
begins to ascertain the state of the contents of the oven: 
this he does in a remarkable way. There is a particular 
kind of clay — Staffordshire fire-clay—which, when 
greatly heated, changes its colour, the colour varying as 
the temperature varies. These colours, and the tempe- 
ratures at which they are produced, are known, and fur- 
nish the workman with a test by which he may determine 
the heat of the oven. He inserts small pieces of the 
clay, called trial-pieces, into holes in the oven, and when 
they have shared the full effects of the heat, they are with- 
drawn, and the colour which they present is compared by 
the workman to standard pieces which he has by him. 
The result of this comparison enables the workman to 
determine whether the temperature of the oven be such 
as experience has shown to be most conducive to the ob- 
ject in view. 

When the proper amount of baking is effected, the 
oven is allowed to cool gradually during a period of about 
twenty-four hours, and the seggars, with their contents, 
are taken out. The wares are now found to be consider- 
ably altered; they present nearly a pure white colour : 
and if the ingredients were of that kind destined to pro- 
duce china or porcelain, the vessel now presents that 
beautiful semi-transparency which is one of the characters 
and one of the distinguishing attractions of porcelain. 
There is no gloss on the surface ; but the substance pre- 
sents a very fine porous structure, which fits it for the 
office of wine-coolers. The mode in which it effects this 
latter object in warm weather is curious and instructive. 
A bottle of wine is immersed in water contained in an 
unglazed vessel, such as the baked ware of which we 
are now treating, through the pores of which the water 
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gradually exudes. On coming in contact with the ex- 
ternal air, these small streamlets (if such they may be 
called) of water evaporate, by reason of the higher tem- 
sara of the air; and in the act of evaporating or 
orming into steam rob the rest of the water of a portion 
of its heat. The water, in its turn, draws heat from the 
oo of the wine-bottle ; and lastly, the bottle abstracts 
eat from the wine itself: so that by this chain of ac- 
tions the wine becomes cooled down to the desired tem- 
perature. 

Another purpose to which the unglazed baked pottery 
is applied is the manufacture of beautiful small statues 
and other figures. This has been done to a great extent 
at the manufactory of Sévres in France. Sometimes ladies 
order vases to be made, and decorate them~ themselves 
by painting and gilding when in the unglazed state ; 
after which they are again sent to the potter to be finished. 
The ware in the unglazed state is called biscuit, from the 
resemblance which its surface presents to the grain of 
some kinds of biscuit. Most of our readers may have 
heard of biscuit statues, and may have wondered what 
the term was meant to imply. 

If the tea-cup—which we here consider as_ the general 
representative of pottery wares—is intended to be plain 
white, such as most of the productions were before the 
time of Mr. Wedgwood, the glazing is the next process 
after the baking ; but if the cup be -blue or any other 
colour, the glazing is deferred till afterwards. 

A very large proportion of tea-cups are, in our own 
day, painted, or rather printed, with some coloured pig- 
ment ; in most cases blue. This is effected by a singular 
process. Before Mr. Wedgwood’s improvement, the 
common wares were coloured only at the borders, and 
that in a very inferior stvle ; but successive improvements 
have enabled the manufacturer to give really tasteful de- 
signs on the commonest tea-cups. A copper-plate 
engraving is prepared, representing some fancifidl subject, 
such as a wreath, or a cottage scene, or some other pleas- 
ing designs (for the outrageous Chinese distortions are 
becoming, very properly, obsolete). The colour which 
is to be employed is mixed with boiled linseed oil, and 
laid on the plate in the same manner as the ink em- 
ployed by copper-plate printers. The plate is then 
placed for a short time in a heated stove, to increase the 
fluidity of the ink or paint ; after which a piece of damp 
tissue-paper is laid on it, and both are passed through a 
press. 

The paper now presents a copy of the engraving in 
blue ink or paint, and is handed to agirl, who cuts 
away, by means of a pair of scissors, all the plain parts 
of the paper exterior to the engraving. Another girl now 
takes the engraving in her right hand, and a tea-cup 
(supposing that to be the vessel) in her left, and wraps 
the paper round the surface of the cup, either inside or 
out, as the case may be, so that the two edges shall meet. 
The size of the engraving is of course regulated to that 
of the vessel to be ornamented. When the engraving is 
wrapped round the cup, the latter is handed to another 
girl, who with a roll or wad of flannel presses the paper 
on the cup, first with a slight, and afterwards with a 
hard pressure, by which the paper is almost rubbed into 
the substance of the cup. When the paper has been left 
adhering to the cup for about an hour, both are placed in 
a tub of water, by which the paper is sufficiently softened 
to allow of its being peeled off, leaving on the surface of the 
cup the blue paint which had before adhered to the paper. 

If brown or other colours be employed instead of blue, 
the only difference is in the kind of material employed 
for paint ; the mode of laying it on being just the same 
in both cases. 

The French potters have been accustomed to transfer 
engravings to porcelain or earthenware in a different 
manner from that above described. “A certain quantity 
of glue is diluted with water, and while warm is cast 
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into sheets about a quarter of an inch thick. The dilu- 
tion is so managed, that when the sheet of glue is cold, 
it shall be perfectly flexible, and have the consistence of 
leather. e sheet of glue is pressed upon the engraved 
plate, after the latter has received its supply of paint, by 
the hand, by which the impression is transferred from 
the plate to the glue. The glue is then applied to the 
cup or other vessel in the same manner as the aper be- 
fore described, so as to leave its impression on the surface 
of the ware. Two impressions may generally be made 
without a fresh supply of paint to the glue. After the 
second application the glue is washed in clean water, 
which fits it to receive a fresh impression from the en- 
graved plate. 

When the vessels are printed, they are placed in a 
highly heated room, by which they become very hot. 
This is necessary to evaporate the water imbibed by the 
biscuit ware. They are then made still hotter, to fix the 
colours more firmly to the surface, and to p epare them 
for the reception of the glaze. 


Spread of Intelligence in Political Economy.—In Mr, 
Laing’s ‘Tour in Sweden’ it is stated that the harvest in 
Norway having almost entirely failed, the government gave 
orders for the purchase of a considerable quantity of grain 
in the Baltic ports for the relief of the dis districts, 
“Twenty years ago,” says Mr. Laing, “this would have 
been considered, in the most enlightened countries of 
Europe, as a wise and beneficial measure; and the parental 
care of government would have been lauded by all classes, 
The British government, in 1812, took similar measures for 
alleviating the scarcity and high price of grain; and even 
in this year, although government took no part in the mea- 
sure, the charitable feelings of the British public attempted 
to remedy the local scarcity and high price of meal in the 
highlands and islands of Scotland, where the grain crops 
had likewise failed, by furnishing grain at a cheap rate, by 
subscription, to the distressed districts. In Norway there 
was but one opinion about the policy of this measure of its 
government—that it was the surest way to starve the people, 
as neither foreign nor native merchants could venture to 
send corn to a market in which government was ready with 
a stock to undersell them and disappoint their speculations. 
The common sense of a people, so nearly equal in circum- 
stances that no class is wealthy enough to feed another 
class either from the taxes or from charitable contributions, 
came at once to the just conclusion, that the interference of 
government with the natural course of demand and supply 
would only aggravate the scarcity; and this opinion was s 
loudly and generally expressed, that government had to 
withdraw the measure, as far as possible, and sit down with 
a lesson in political economy from the voice of the nation. 
It is the first time. perhaps, that such a measure adopted 
by a government, instead of thanks and praises, met, even 
from the most ignorant, with disapprobation.” 


Manner of Tea-drinking in Koondoz.—Nothing is done 
in this country without tea, which is handed round at all 
times and hours, and gives a social character to convers®- 
tion, which is very agreeable. The Uzbeks drink their tea 
with salt instead of sugar, and sometimes mix it with fat; 
it is then called ‘ keimuk chah.’ After each person hes 
had one or two large cups, a smaller one is ro’ 
made in the usual manner, without milk. The leaves of the 
pot are then divided among the party, and chewed like 
tubacco.—Lieut. Barnes’s Travels into Bokhara, 


Dutch Gardens.—A correspondent says that within the 
last twenty years the fashion of laying-out gardens in Hol- 
land in the quaint and uniform style which prevailed m 
England a century anda half ago has become almost obsolete, 
and the stiffness and straightness which once distinguished 
a Dutch garden have disappeared. In the province of Guek 
deriand, particularly, the change is most striking, the 
gardens being remarkable for their winding and serpentine 
paths, and the fantastic forms of the flower-beds. Shrubs 
and trees, elevated knowls and fountains, are interspersed 
throughout the grounds. 
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